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ABSTRACT ; " x 

The purpose of this paper i,s to call attention to 
certain important aspects of self-concept which have been largely 
neglected in behavior2^ science research literature^ Self-concept is 
defined as the totality of the individual's thoughts and feelings 
vith reference to himself as an object. Three broad areas of * ' 

self-concept are discussed. The first area, the extant self-c6ncept, 
includes the content of the -self,' the relationship among the partSi, 
the ways of. describing the parts and^ the whole and the boundaries b£ 
the object,, or the ego-extensions. Previous self-concept research on 
these structures indicates a' general neglect of ordering self-concept 
traits in hierarchical order. The second aspect of self-copcept is 
t<he desired self. Meaningful aspects of self-concept largely^ 
neglected in research in the area of the desired self include 
individual acceptance or nonacceptance of a personal characteristic, 
the dimensions of :^elf-consciousness, self-confidence, and 
self-values. The third section discusses the social or presenting 
self. It purports that thfe tendency of most research is to confuse 
the presenting self with the extant self-concept. (Author/DB) ' 
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My purpose today Is- to call a'ttentici to certain important aspects ot the self- 
concept wh-ich havi been neglected in. the research lijfieraturel. It may sem^tr^nge 
that I should suggest that we go '/beyond self-esteem" when we still face such; 
fbnnidable concfeptual and methodological problem's in this area. For it cannot be 
denied that,' after 25 years and 2,000 studies, there is still no\ agreement on what 
tHe self-ooncept is, let alohe how to" measure it. In discussing the. vario\is 
meanings assigned to t:he term,, "self Ruth'Wylie's assertion "there is no consistent 
usage among theorists"- shines forth, as a euphemistic miracle; the les^ charitable 

'might characterize the terminological situation as a shambles. 'Furthermore, i-n " 
two brilliantly reasoned books, she has shown how all available measures fall short. 

■\ Yet the chief ' problem that has afflicted self-concept research, I think, has 
net been conceptual confusion or methodological inadequacies, serious though these 

nre, but narroWnessi of vision* In focusing on a single^ aspect of the self-concept, 

• \ ' - . - 

namely, self-esteem, I think we have failed to apprfeciate fully the richness, 

cpmpiexlty, and explanatory power of ^ this* important idea. 

• This is^not meant to suggest, of course, that self-esteem is unimportant — 

to aOmit that I have been fool enough to study something that doesn't count all 

these years would do my own self-esteem little good- Nor am I unaware of the 

• pressures upon researchers to focus on this aipect of the self-doncepf; When 

Roberta Simmons and I were in the early staged of our study of self-concept 

• A. " ■ ' • ■ - . • 

development among Baltimore school • children, J suggested at one point that .we 

drop self-esteem entirely and focus exclusively on other aspects of the self-' 

concept. The horrified shriek that greeted this suggestion still -ringa^ in my\ 

ears. And needless to say, when we analyzed the self-concepts of black and white 

children, we ended up focusing chiefly on self-esteem. Nevertheless, though I" 

stand convicted of my own charges, my own. sins do not dissuade me from preaching 

„ , " • • 

virtue to others. ' • , . w 

5 : y 



: since one cannot .ay what has been neglected withoa^ first In-fflca ting what ' 
is worthy of study, .I" would like to offer the following definition of the self- ^ 
concept, namely; that the self-concept* ia the t^taliJiLolihe .in^^ . 
fhou^hts and feelfn^s with refe rWe^toJitogj^f In James- .terms.. _ 

thei^ are. thoughts and feelings about all that; is experie.nced, as ' ' W or "mine." 
So concaved, the self-concept excjides matrjv ideks with wMch it Is frequently^ • 
associ&ed: it is not Freud' i ego. Sherif aiyJ Ca;tr\l' s ego-involvements.. . • 
Homey's "real self EriksT)n' s ego-identity. Tiryakian's existential self, 
Sanford's "personality." Allport's "propria^. Maslow^ s ''.'self-actualized 
personality."' or James* •'-spiritual' self" or "pure. ego." Bui it is still a broad 
" ide^i. Vlhen"! s^eak of .the •self-concept' I have in mind wh^t might more accurately 
be described as "the reato o!^elf-ideasi" as the individual' t Selb3tahschauun^ 
or;, better. s1:tll . his Selbstwtssen — his general guiding .sel^->i««' ov self- - 
knSVzledge. It. is a concept with breadth and depth, one. with" profound consequences 
and rai^lfications both for the individual ar.d society. ... 
^ . The definition of th^^ self-concept aD the totality of the "individual's 
thoughts and feelings w^ith reference to himself as object may be sound but ±Z 
is assuredly unspecific.. It is a bit dik..' defining the United. S races as that . 
'ar^a-"'bounde:d by the Atlantic and Pacific' on^he fiast and West and by, Canada and* ' 
Ifexico on the North and -South, plus Hawaii and- Alaska. We may know where" it is 
' but. this gives -us. iittle iifea of what is inside. I suggest tha: tha self-concept 
Unbraces three broad areas: ths extant se3.fi the desired self; and the social or 
presenting self. I would like to mention'a few neglected topics in each area. ^ 
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Extant Self-Concept , ' ^ . ' 

First, -the extant self 1^ ^^hat does the individual se4 when he looks at 
himself?' reasonably complete description of the extant self-concept must 
take accounfof ^t least four areas. It must consider first, the parts (by which 
I^ean the con|eut of the self); second, 'the relationship among the parts. 

(i.e., the structure); third, the ways of'' describing both parts and whole . 

<dlmensions)'; and filially, the is^e of the boundaries of tl,^ object (ego- 

extensions). i 

Cot^sider the issue of strm:ture . .Although, writers occasionally, speak of 
the structure ^of the self or\ self-concept, it seems^to me that few people ta^c , 
t^e idea of structure seriously.. Tae self-Cncept consists of a. large number of " 
parts.' elements.. or components, but'it is simply not possible'to understand it . 
./Ithout considering the relationship among the .parts, "Soke investigators 
implicitly treat the elements of the self-concept like lt;ems ,in a laundry list, 
llke soldiers in^ rank, neatly lined up; in ^rktratT ore To others, the ^ 
indivikuAl's phenomenal field appears to consist of randoml^ scattered ^eie^^ents,^ 
as flotsam and jetsam on. the cognitive beach:. t„e components are reflected rin • 
such descriptive terms as generous; witty, neph.v. Hexican-Am^ican." delinquent, 
eager beaver, etc. all. strewn carelessly ah mi: the phenomenal field. , 
' Such implicit assumptions do serious violence to t^.e reality of the self- 
concept.' The elements or compon^ents of th. self-concept bear certain relations . 
to one another. .relations which ar^^ critical in determining their" contribution to 

• ' the whQle. Some elements are'cen^l. other peripheral, some congeal into larger 

wholes <as in types). "others are tandom dilconnected' bits aAd pieces.' tt is not 

• just the parts, but rte relationship among the "parts, that constitutes the whole. _ 

It must -be acknowledged that lit'tle is cux-rently known about this structure. 
One area of sdlf-concept structure tn particularly urgent need Qf attention is 
'the hierarchical ordering of various elements. 
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*It .ls not unusual In "sclf-con'cept .research to ask subjects to rate themselves on 
.a large number of traits and to add uo these responses in brder*io assess global 

self-esteem. (The Gough' Adjective Check List is probably the l?est-kndwn of these 

(■-^ * > ^ ' , " f 

'\ instruments). The problem* with such a procedure, is that it overlooks the obvious 

fact that some characteristics loom large in the individual's system of self-values, 

' ^' ' / , ' ■ " ' ^' • ■ ■ ^ . 

. *whcreas others are dismssed as trivial. This point ^was long ago Recognized by 

' Hilli^m James, who said: "...our self-feeling in' this world depends entirely on 

* ^ * •■ . ' ■• _i ' ■ • 

what we back ourselves to be or do. ...I, who for the time have st^ed my all on 

being a psychologist, am mortified if others knov; much ijiore psychology than. I. ' 

But I am contented to wallow dn the grossest, ignorance of Greek. "My ^deficiencies" ^ 

^ there give me no sense of personal ^humiliation at all." In other words,, soine-^ 

dispositions or social identity elements rank high on our hierarchy of values ^ — 

stand^.at the center pf our feelings" of .worth ^- where^^s others are relegated to 

the periphery. One persbn stakes himself on^,^i^rf'*1^?Biligence but cares little 

about hfs savoir faire; for artothar. the reverse is the^case* One locates his 

sense of worth' in athletic ability, another in morality, kindness, and generosity. 

• ' i> , • ,• •> * • ■ ♦ 

• ■ • .... 
Qne takes great pride in his' social class position,- a second ±n his ethnic 

^ ■ . y » ■ ' 

background, a third .in his race, a' fourth in his religious affiliation, etc. 

While it is easy to see why self-values are important, it is hard to see 
v?hy they areValmbst invariably neglectlad in research. Some evidence of their 

importance appeared lil a study of adolescents conducted some, year^" back. 

• " » ■ • . / ■ '■ " 

thepe subj'ects ^ere asked to ratefChemselves in terms of^a series of traits, some 

rated themselves favorably, others unfavorably. * At another point In- the . ' • 

questionnaire; these Students were asked tb indicate, independent of whether they 
— ■ , -i , ^ ■ ■. . ■ 

rated themselves favorably or unfavorably, hot/ itaportant each of these, 

characteri^ic's was to them. . jThe rerevanfTjoint is this: If the subjecjt cared 

a good deal about his trait, thei^ the relationship between his self-devaluation on 

thq specif ic trait and his^jglpbal self-eyaltuition was wuch strojiger than If he' 

9^ did not care (Rosenberg, 1965: 232). : 6 ; ^ • 
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:The-polnt can be highlighted more sharply by the-ffollowlng observation: Assume 
we take just, students v7ho Tat^ themselves as £ooj on bertaln trad/ts;' In other 
words, we deal 'only with those who' judge themselves as deficient/. In 15 out of. 
16 comparisons, those to whom the quality was dJemed important iiad^ll>wer global " 
self-esteem than those to whom it was not. tit is thus -nof onjf ho^ individual • 
• assesses a* self-concept element but also how muth he cares aWout it. that is. • . 
where it is located iiv his hierarchy of sclf-v^luea, that cdunts. . , - - 

Why is it essential to take accQunt of thk hierarchic^ ordering of. elements? 
Because we are so easily misled if we study sJlf-concept cimponents in isolation.^ 
Assume we learA'.that someone considers himselj a mediocref tennis player. ^.In the 
absencl^ of, knowledge of the degree to which the self is invested in this 
characteristic, we can have little Idea-what the a^otioi/al and behavioral responses 
to this self-assessment will be. Can we predict that We will- ^pend a good deal ox- 
time taking lessons, practicing his service,' laprovW his ground stroke?? Can \ 
we infer that he suffers feelings of cha'grin and selftrage whenhe double faults? 
Obviousir^. if we have no idea whether he care^. lota about tennis skill. 
How many investigators ask their respondent! how intelligent, good-looking, - ' 
likeable, moral, ^neurotic, ambitious, etc. they ari wlthdut ever bothering to 
dett-mine how much the respondent' cares about these characteristics, where they 
rank m his Merarchy of valu2s? Such self-values thacT is, conceptions of the 
desirable, are not purely ;^diosyncratlc: they are influenced by the -individual's. 
loc,i.;ion in the social structure. -- his class, race, religion, sex, and so on. , 
They should be'"studied in their 'own right as well a« ir^ conjunction with self- 
descriptions of vai.-3oua, kinds . . .• . * • 
» " If the hierarchial ox.'.exlufe- of traits is neglected, the hiera. ,.rcal ordering 
' of social identity elements, ubat is, gJl.ups. statuses; and s^lal categorx.- . ic 
even taore so. This point is characteristically overlooked in the various 
discussions of self-hatred - self-hatred among" Jc.^. among black3. etc. ' • ^ . 



• In Implying that attitudes toward one's group will give rise to corresponding ' , 

attitudes ta/a,rd oneself, investigators assune that the' social identity elciaent 

is of exclusive Importance to the individual. But the self-concept is an extrenialy 

complex structure, containing a very large number of elements or components, each 

or£ which may be invested with pride or shame/ In focusing on a particular , social 

identity element, it is easy "to overlook the Ifict that to the black or Jfew or 

Mexican-American there is more to life than being black or Jewish or Mexiqan- 

American. A person is nQt oiily %lack but also ^6od-looking ox popular; not only 

Jewish, but also musically talented and athloti^cally adept; not only Mexican-: 

funerican, but also rich and respected. . . s ^ 

The fact that someone belongs* to a socially denigrated group,' status; or 

social category does .not Justify the conclusion that ha has low self-esteem; 

xndeled, even the fact that he may. agree with the negatj.ve attitudes toward his 

group — self-hatred in Kurt lewin's sense - does iot necessarily involve low 

selfrest^em. What we must also know ig how importerlt this particular* group, status, 

or social category is to his feeling of personal worth, compared to his bther 

* ■ » 
traits and statuses. ^ If the group is unimportant, then group self-hatred need not 

\ ■ , • V . 

necessarily affect self-esteem. 

; Perhaps the most vivid e::press ion of th^ unequal importance of identity 
elements in the individual's phenomenal field is pressed in' the labeling 
theorist's notion pf "role lengulfmenC." In terms of our present cbticeptu^tization, 

^ 1 ' 4 ■ . ^- ■ • 

• ■ ■ : ' ' ^ 

this essentially amounts to the following: The elements of , social identity— the 

\ ■ _ ■ ■ \' . 

categories to which the individual id socially 'recognized as bel9nging — are not 

equally salient or important to the individual.. When the labeling, theorist speaks 

of role engulfment, he means essentially that the^ deviant social identity -achieves 

overwhelming prominence in the life of the individual. ' - ^ 



The fact of being a convict, mental patient, or alcoholic (or, indeed, of being 

.... • ' ■ ' 

an ex-convict, ex-mcntal patient, ex-alcptiolic) becomes the central aspect of the 

individual's social and self-identity, tlie fulcrum -about which all else revolves. 

The fact that. he is white, Protestant, handsome, a gpi^d-father, well-mannered, • 

interesting ~ all this Is as nothing compared with hi^? hatred of himself as ,an 

alcoholic, a homosexual, or an embezzler. ' 

There is, however, no reason to/restrict the concept of role engulfment to 
elements of deviant identity";, it can certainly apply to any aspect of social 

■^.dentity. For some people being black 4nay be all important; for otjh'ers being a 
Oood Jew or Catholic may be of^ highest significance; etc. Social types may also 
dominate the minds of people. A person may envisage himself as ah "intellectual" 
(not necesnarily intelligent) who has a' typical set of interests, attitudes, 
"values, Bpssessions, etc. Another may s^e himself as a •'doer" — a person who 
cuts through red tape, brushes aside oppoaition, gets results. For such a person, 
whether he is a good father, .reliable citizen, Worthy Christian may be at the 
periphery of attention. This is not to imply ttiat he does not see himself as a 

father, citizeti, or Christian, .but that ^hese elements of his social identity are 

\i ■ . ■ . -. , 

not as central or cri'tical as other elements.. 

' ' l| ' « . ' . ' ' * , 

There are several other^asp&ts of the self-concept which are defined not by 

their specific elemeiits but- in terms of their arrangement. or location of the parts 
One of these deals with the ecteriority or iatkriprlty of the. self . Each of us, 1 
may reasonably be asserted, has two selves:' an overt or revealed self and a 
covert or concealed self. The overt self represents those aspects of the self ^ 
which are generally public and visible, such as our physical, demographic, or 
behavioral characteristics . These might be said to reflect , the .social exte^iot 
of the individual. -But parallel wlth^ thl? social exterior is a psychological 
. interior, a private woi^^ of thoughts, feelings, and wishes which are either 
totally or relatively inaccessible to the world outside. 



r have found titriking differences iu older and jjounger children's tendencies, 
to conceptualize the self in terms of a social exterior or'vp^ychological interior . 
and, in^fact, there is some evidence of cla^ss differences as well. For exampl^e, 
when asked what the person who vknpws hlm^ best deep down inside knows that others 
do not, the adolescent tends to answer in terms of a psychological interior a 
world of; general emotions, attitudes, wishes, secrets — while the'yov5nger child 1? ^ 
more likely to respond in terms of a social exterior -- a world of bejiavior, 

obiec^ive facts,- overt achievements, manifested preferences. The younger child's 

■ • (' ' ' , ^ • > 

view is turned outward, toward the overt iand visible; the olde? child's gaze is. 

turned inward, toward the private and ?.nvislble« ^ 

• ■ ■ . ■ /" ' ' . - ■ 

§elf-concept development, then, would /appear to folltSw an extremely interesting 

'■'*/■. , ' ' 

ccurise — one.whiQh, to our knowledge, has not: received previous attention in the 

^ ■ . / ^ 

literature. As the child grows older, i/t would appear, he becomes less of a 
demographer,' less of a behavlorist, mor6 a psychologi<:al clini'cian. Expressed in 
brbadcst terms, with increasing age the clilld becomes less of a Skinnerian, more of * 
a Freudian. «^ • o 

' Another neglected aspect of the self-concept is the degree to which it is 
constituted of percepts and the degree to which it is composed of concepts. A 
number of years ago, Gardner Murphy (1947) advanced the proposition that 
chirdren's self -^concepts follow a characteristic developmental course. In the 
course of time, he suggested, "Tbe vocabulary of the self becomes, so to speak, 
.less and less visual,' and in general less and ,less sensory. *It becomes, a 
language of traitS. . .child psychiatry has empirically confirmed the fact that the.. 

appellations which bfecome tart. of the self 'work more and more to induce behavior 

b ■ . . 

appropriate to them. In short, the.self becomes less and. less a pure perceptual 
object, and more and more a conceptual trait system." (505-6) - - , 



Although our Baltimore sample does not: exactly cover tlie age range ,^urphy had 
in mind, I should say, without going into detail, that they ^trikingly confirm * 
Murphy' e speculations It is aot simp3.y thar. older and younger children see 
themselves as different in the. ways they, actually are as bigger or smaller, 
•strong(?r or weaker — but the very categories of self-conceptualization differ ^ 
radically. These categories are even more fundamental than., the actual content ol: 
the self--concept itself and are, as such, independent of self-esteem. ^ . 

Time limitations prevent me from disscussing various other aspects of s|;lf- 
concept structure, such as the consistency of the el^ents, the relationship of , 
the parts to the whole, and the tendencies of elements to hang together or- clump 
in certain ways* Self-concept strjicture ig an area much in need of theory and 
'research. The point is' that we can no. more understand the oelf-conccipt by studying 
or adding up the parts thari we can understand, a watclx by studying^ and adding up the 
gears, cogs, and wheels that constitute it. - v ^ 

Let me turn, now' to a second neglected aspect of *the self-cbncept^ namely,' its : 
dtmetnsions. Sopie years a^o I proposed that one way to view the self-concept is 
as g.ri attitude^'toward an object. The idea is simpl*. Every human being can be 
characterizedTin terms of a large number of dispositions. Some of these, such as 
iatelligence, optiiaism, originality, are essentially object-free.. But other 
dispositions -t- liking the President, disliking State University, approving of, the 
Soviet Union, admiring movie steir *X — are object-bound; they reflect feelirgs 
toward something. The self, -I suggested, is siuply one of the objects toward 
which one has feuch feelings. So viewed, self-attitudes constitute part of a 
broadeiv tradition c5f attitudes, and opinion investigation, enriched by its theory 
and utilizing its methcds of research. Furthermore, attitudes toward any object 
can be characterized in te'rms of a general set of dimensions,, and these are as 
..applicable to -the self as to any other object. . ' " 



Self-attitudes, like other attitudes, may differ in content, in direction, in 

' . . _ . . ) ' ■ ■ 

Intensity, in importance, in salience, in consistency, in stability ^ and in - 

. clarity* "^Research has overwhelmingly focused on only one of these dimension^,' 

namely direction, i.e., self-este.em, and lias almost totally neglected many self- 

concept dimensions which are comparable in importance. 

Take thie dimension pf self-concept stability. 

two seemingly co-equal needs: that "persons seek i 



coherent identities [and* that] persons prefer to evaluate, their identities 
'positive;iy." In other words, , people „want not only 



stable ones as well. Without: some picture of what 
statuses, interests — the individual is virtually 



Schwartz and Stryker postulate 
o create and maintain stable*^ * 



positive self-attitudes- but . 
he is like his traits, 
immobilized. Insofar^ as he i? 



an actor in any situat'ion, is Mead has indicated, he tnu^t operate on. at least 

some implicit asstmiption of what ^ kind of person hel is and ho\7 others see him. 

... 

Ilany writers, usiiig different terminology, haive expressed essentially the 

same view. It is a major aspect of what Erikson terms "identity diffusion" or 

.. • « ' ^ 

^identity ydnfusion" (Although Eriksi.n includes riot only the 'current self-picture 

' ^ ■ I, ■ 

but also the individoal's coamitment to a future self). Perhaps the Ijnportance 
of stability and clarity has .been expressed ijiost vividly by L^cky: * "The self , 
he said, is the basic axiom of [the individual's] life th(?orSr." 

Lecky goes so far ^s to claim that tl^e motive of stabifity or consistency 
^lay even override thfe self-enhancement drive... Taking the case of an intelligent 
Student who i is a poor speller ^ he argues that in almost every case further 
tutorliig -fails, despite the student's ability. The reason is that in/the past^ 
the individual has incorporated into his self-concept the idea that he is an • 
incompetent speller ^nd resists any change in that viev;. "Standards need not be 

admirable, even from the ^tahdpoint. of ^ the. person who maintains them, so long as 

« ■ * ♦ ** , . 

1^ believes them to be valid. If he conceives himself' as a poor speller the 

iii:Lsspelling of a c:ertain proportion of. words which he uses becomes for him a . 
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moral issue. 
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"Re misspells words for the same reason that he refuses to be a thief." Thus, 
It may not be. so much what the individual thi;il:s he is like as whether his self-r 
conception is sure, stable, aad definite that affects his sense of well-being. 
For example, Hammersmith and T.7einberg's excellent cross-national study of 
homosexuals showed that homosexuals who accepted their homosexual status had 
higher self-esteem, higher stability of iself-ooncept, lower anxiety and lower 
depression than tho^e not firmly committfed to the role. Schwartz, Fearn, and 
Stryker offered evidence that the same principle applied to the eiuOtionally 
disturbed. Similarly, .how many girls arrange to do poorly in math because they 
•jtrc convinced that, as girls, they just can't do math? Many prefer the stable 
self-concept of poor mathematician to the ego-enhaucing self-concept of good 
oiGthematician. Whether stability or self-esteem is generally the more powerful 
notive is not certain; the only point is that people may prefer a negative 
identity — negative even in their own eyes — to an tjxistable or uncertain one. 
An adequate understanding of t^his self-concopt dimension still awaits us. , 

Even greater neglect has been accorded the dimension of salience ^ By 
salience I mean the degree to which the self as an object moves to the top of 
the mind, to the forefront of attention. In more familiar terminology, this is 
the demension of self-consciousness. It nay be argued, of course, that the 
po.lf is always in the forefront of consciousness, that it is a condition of 
communication and of action. 

Bet differing degress of self-consciousness are also matters of iimnediate 
experience. If called upon to address a group, we tfay be keenly conscious of 
how we look, whether our dress is suitable, or whether our words convey the 
xmpression or the personality we wish to project; in such a situation, we are 
intensely aware of ourselves as objects, for we see ourselves from the standpoints 
jf others. 
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On other occasions, however y we appear to forget about ourselves — in a play, 
:ln a game, in a ta^k, in listening to music; the self is not in the forefront of 
attention. Our research has shown that self-consciousness not only varies by 
age and by sex but is also associated with other symptoms of self-concept 
disturbance, * It is a dimension of considerable importance, despite its neglect. 

A third dimension of the self-concept "which has recieved insufficient 
attention is the diTr»ension of self-confidence. The connection between self- 
confidence and self-esteem is obviously a close one and the two concepts are 
often used interchangeably. Yet a distinction exists whteh deserves attention. 
Self-confidence essentially refers to the anticipation of successfully mastering 
challenges, obstacles, or tacks or the belief that one can make things happen 
- In accord with inner wishes; it is closely associated with an internal locus of 
control. Self-esteem, on the other hand, implies self-acceptance, self-respect, 
feelings of self-worth. A person with high self-esteem is fundamentally satisfied 
vith the type of person he is; he acknowledges his faults while hoping to overcome 
them. ' . ^' 

One reason the distinction between aelf-confidence and self-esteem is so 
important is that come people do not stake themselves on competence and mastery. 
To them being loved, being inOLal, being self-sacrificing and helpful is their 
:DaJor concern; they may be quite contented to leave the mastery of life's harsh 
problems to others. On the other hand, them are those abundantly endowed with 
talent who are confident of their ability to succeed in many taslcs but who lack 
self-respect because they cannot be first in everything, cannot command the love of 
another, or are overwhelmed by a denigrated social identity element. 

At this point let me interrupt this recital pf neglected aspects of the 
self-concept to illustrate how the exclusive focus on self-esteem, and the 
corresponding neglect of the aforemejtitioned self-concept areas, may produce 
misleading conclusions. 

EKLC 
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The example is one of considerable interest today, namely, male and female self- 
concepts. Many people argue that society tre^its women as inferior and incompetent, . 
and that women, internalizing these social definitions of their worth, tend to 
develop feelings of-4nf eriority. 

Although these issues are still under debate, and the evidence inconsistent, 
my Impression is that these assertions outstrip the evidence by a v;ide margin. 
In their careful coverage of the lieterature in' this area, Maccoby and Jacklin 
report: "The major it;f of studies have used self-ratings on standardized self- 
esteem scales. In such studies, sex differences are seldom found; in the studies 
that do report a difference, it is as ofiien girls as boys who receive higher 
average scores." If we were to confine our attention to self-esteem, then, we - 
would stop here, for there> would be little morn to say about sex in relation to 
self-concept^. But what woiiid happen if, instead of restricting our attention to 

c 

r;elf-esteem, we took account of these other aspects of the self-concept?" In 
other words, can we learn anything of interest by going "beyond self-esteem?" 
For iBxample, Florence Rosenberg and- Roberta ^Simmons, comparing boys* and girl3' 
self-concepts by age,^ uncovered the following interesting finding: that while ' 
Che self-ester^ of boys and girls 'did not differ greatly, at adolescence girls 
ahowed greater instability of self-concept — their ideas about themselves tended 
l o"^ change 'more quickly, to vary from day to day. Furthermore, girls showed ' 
Qjtrikingly higher self-consciousness , expreened in such reactions as feeling 
nervous about, talking in front of pthers, feeling uneasy if someone watched them"" 
work, thinking about other peopleV9 reactions to them at public gatherings, etc. 
These are important and meaningful aspect^s of the self-concept which, to my 
V knowledge, are largely neglected in research. 
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Maccoby and JackXln's careful and extensive summary of research on sex 
differences. points to an equally intereslng conclusion: girls apparently do not-, 
have lower self -esteem but do appear to. have lower self -confidence . Although, 
this fdctls someti^nes talcen as evidence of the damaged self-concepta of girls, 
it should be noted that It Is not the girls' self-confidence that Is unreallstically 
low but the boys* self-confldencevthat Is unreallstically high . ^ In -other words. 
It Is not so much that" girls under-estimate thelt abilities as that boys„ 
overestimate theirs. VJho, then, has the d^^naged self-concept? w 

Nor are' the' self -values of toys and girls the same. In my New York State 
.study of adolescents, I found that, wh'fle boys and girls" are bath highly 
concerned with being well-liked by others, girls more consistently give this 

m 

characteristic top priority. They are mora likely. to stress values of inter- 

personal harmony and success (such as likeable; easy to get ^along with; friendly, 

sociabl^,_and pleasant; well-liked by many different people). Girls. are also 

' «^ I * ■ ■ 

eignificantly more likely than boys to stress kindly virtues (kindness and 

• - ' s ' • " 

consideration, sympathy ^d understanding), and aesthetic appreciation (a refined 

peraon who shows good^tasVe in things). Boys, x>n the other hand, are more likely 

to stress motoric values and physical courage; interpersonal ddminauce; freedom 

from nilivete; and versatility. " ' 

In sum, even if it were the case that male and female self -esteem did not 

• ■ - * -I 

differ greatly, it would still not warrant the conclusion that their self -concepts 
did not differ. Tlils point^has dftect relevance to a rather large body of 
literature dealing with social identity elements ocher.than sex. Amdng 
sociologists, a substantial* number of studies focus on the relationship of some 
denigrated social identity element a low status racial, religious, or ethnic 
group, a low social class, a social label or stigmatizeH. status — to self- esteem . 
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Without. boring you with the details, the upshot .of muqh — not all ~ of this work 
is to produce a covey of suprised and disenchanted researchers. But if the self - 
esteem of the privileged and disprivileged differs little, this does not mean : 
that^ the self rconcepts do not differ. As one example, even if disprtvileged [ 

/ . ; ' ' > ■ I . ■ 

groups were found to-ihave self -esteem levels equal to those of the. more 

/ o . ' ■ . • V . ■ . . ^ 

advantaged, and this,' incidentally j appears to be true of most so-called 

^minorities" — an investigator would still wioh to learn whether they might l^ave 

lesser self -conf idende In mastering the problems of the world, given the more 

forbidding societal obstacles they face. - ^ • . 

V " • - * ' ^ 

Let me now turn to several other important aspects of the self-concept 

which, from the viewpoint of systematic research, have "suffered even greater 

• /I ' „ . 

neglect than the foregoing. The first of these deals With the Id^ts or boundaries 
of the self. Ordinarily, we think .of ourselves as bounded by the borders of our 
okin: there we start and there we end, and ever it shall be. Actually, 
V/iliiam" James' earliest words on the subject of the self challenged this seemingly 
self-evident proposition. In speaking of the constituents of the self, he noted 
that . .it J^^clear that between what a man calls me and what- he simply qalls 
mine the line is difficult to draw. We feel and act about certain things that are 

ours very much as we feel and act about Mourselves, Our fame, our children, the 

■ . ' ' . ' ' . ■ " 

work of our hands, may be as dear to us as our bodies are, and arouse the same 

■% * ■ ' 

feelings and the same acts of reprisal if attacked,.." 

■> " ' • . / • 

The extant self-concept thus includes the ^ndiVidual*ff ego-extensions, for 

these are experienced as a part of what "we" are. But where t;o draw t^,he line? 

. Where do we cross the border from self to non-self 7 One must agree with James 

that the division Is rather va^ue and nebulous, that the- self-boundary is a blurry 

line, fading away, trailing ij^ff. If it be acknowledged that the individual's 

feeling of self --worth may be vested in objects external to himself, It tUcxi 

becomes art empirical question to dp.trsrmlnft whlrh n>-»r»-*-* *--r ^^^^^n^pfr.A into 

; v.- ' ■ 17 ■ . •• ■ ' 
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which selves, and whether these objects arc central or peripheral. Ona defining 

' • \- w • . ^ . • 

{^harapt eristic of ego-fexteusiotis is that they are invested with pride or shame. 
A. mother may feel protfnd of lier child, a youth piroud of his motorcycle, a man 
prottd of his shiny new automobiles an executive proud of his company, an author 
p'roud of his book, and so on (or, of course, ashamed of any of these). In fact, 

o ' . * N . ' ' ' 

one way to tell wh'ether and to what e»tqnt an object logically e3^*ernal to the 
self is eKperienced as an ego-^extension is to observe people's reactions to 
evaluations of these objects. If, at the conclusion of this presentation, you 
were to tell me: ' "That was an asinine talk, but don't takp it personally. It's 
the talk I'm criticizing, not you," I would take cold comfort in your remarks. 
Similarly, any time a kid In scl;ool insults a peer by telling him that ^^yowx 
mother's a blank" or "yonr father's a blank" or "your sister doe? such and such," 
he is expressing clear .awareness of an insight which appears tq have escaped the 
notice of most psychologists "and sociologists: namely, that the qelt cracQ?npasses 

objects external to itself. - . 

This topic, incidentally, is not beyond 6ur methodological grasp. In the 
study of Baltimore school children ^iTonducted by Roberta Simmons and me, we asked 

our respondents: "If someone said something bad alJbut your mother, would you, 

i .* " ' ' 

almost feel as 'if they had said something bad about you?" Almost 89% said they 

'1 . • • ' • . ^ ' ■ ■ y 

would. . t-Jhen it came to someone saying something bad about your school, the 
proportion was about 50%; your" toys or hobby tquipment, 32%; Governor of your 
state, 24%. Which people center theii; feelings of personal worth in what •/ 
objects external to the skirr is almost totally neglected research area. Yet 
we shall never attain an adequate understanding of* the self-concept if we fail 
to understand ^the social determi^nants of its ego-^extenaions» 

In. speaking of such objects or j:)elements external to the self, then, we must 

Jo 

take account of two issues: one, how one judges' or evaluates the element, and 
t7/70,^ the degree? to which one incopporates it into the self. 



If the former 4b negative, then refusal to incorporate the element may actually 
protect self-esteem. The principle is not obscure. ^Take ^a stnident attending 

* ' • * . V • 

a Coramunitj^ Junior College who knows« that his school has low^prestige and, 
indeed, agrees that this poor reputation is justified; this attitude certiainly 
expresses "group self-hatred" or ifew- pride In group. But assume that his 'sense. . 

of personal worth is totally separated froci the school's reputation just go 

• . . • ' / 

there") s in this c^^se, hiis self-esteem would* be ^unaffected, - In other words, it 

. / - . ■ ' ■ ■ \ 

\ ■ ■ ♦ 

would be group identification, not ^isidentification, that would damage self- . 

- ■■ ■ • • i ' ' ' , ■ * 

esteem. As *a matter of fact, our Baltimore study afforded some suggestive 
empirical .evidence that this' was the case. '^Let me now turn to another major 
neglected area of * the self-concept which, in lieu of a better term, might be 
described as the "desired self ,"# consisting af the idealized, committed, fland- 
moral images. ^ • ' \ 

In speaking of a desired self, I am referring to what the individual would 
like to think of himself as.. It may be a picture of someone who is always kind, 
cheerful, and popular; of a perfect housewife and mother; of a creative, inspired 
genius; of a hard-driving, ruthless, successful businessman; 6f a person of ^ 
dominance, power, and, control; of a detached, serene, contemplative philosopher; 
of ^ person of action* equipped with lj.mltlGSS energy and resources;, and 30 oh. 
Sometimes the Image is a cultural stereotype a Florence Nightltigale, a 
Napoleon, a knight iti shining armor:, an Andrew Carnegie, a Schweitzer. Indeed, 
if we looked carefully, I suspect we would discover. a goodly number of 
Emlle Durkheims, Max Webers, or Karl Marxes wandering the halls of the Hilton 
this very day, though these poor benighted fools might be^ unwilling to reveal 
these idealized Images^ to the real Emlle burkheims. Max Webers, or Karl Marxes 
assembled in this room. 
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Since tlie. Idealized image is an Imaginative product, in princi^ 
.unconstrained by the bounds of reality," one xcQuW expect feelings of inadequacy 
to be universal. The reason they are not, I think, is again suggested by the , 
observations, of James. Though usin^^ different terras, James too recognized = the , 
human propensity to create in Imagination of self endowed wit^ all the virtues, . ^ 
--shining assets whose beauties the indi^rldual could contemplate with pleasure. 
But, he was q^iiclt to add, this type of , imaginative prod\Jct ha^i to be distinguished 
from another tii^glned self one- that one took seriously > He feaid: 

V "With most objects of desire, physical nature restricts; Qbr choice 

'■ . ■ . ' ■ . 

' to but one of mtoy represented goods, and even so It is here. _ 

' " .* 

^ , •• - . " - ■ / ■ ^'-i.' " 

1 am often confronted by the necessity of stand^ing by one of ' 

ray Empirical se^T^es and relinquishing the res>* Not that I 

would not, if I could, be both handsome and fa:t and well dwssed, 

>*and A great athlete, and make a inilliort a year, be a wit, a bon- 

vivant , and a lady-killer,^ as welL:?s a philosopher; a philanthropist, 

statesman, warrior, and African explorer, as well as a 'to.ne-poe 

and saint. But the thing'^is simply Impossible., ....Such different 

characters may conceivably at the outset of life be alike jfjos^ible 

to a man. But to make any one of them actual, the rest must more . 

or less be suppressed. So the seeker of his trues^tp strongest, 

deepest self must vlex7 the list carefully, and pick oUt the one . 

on. which to stake his salvation. All other selves thereuiJon become 

unreal, but the fortunes of . this self* are rerl." » , 

These words clearly distinguish two selves:. ' a self to which the 

individual is seriously tommitted — a committed image — ^ and a fantasy self 

.enjoyable to ^crontemplate ~ an idealized image. The distinction is critical. 

Everyone has dreamed of 'htoself as other than he is, has savored in his mind . 

a pleaaing self-picturei, ~ the football hero, the movie star, the brilliant 




surgeon, the d/azzling political .orator , - the perfect hostess, the artistic genius, 
etc. iPartlcularly In youth, when the world is rich^with possibilities and the 
fantasy lifJis vivid, such Walter Mitty dreams ar.e .common. - In„real" life, of ^ 

» ■ ■ . * A ^ . 

course, most people end up driving trucks, tending lathes, selling clothing, 
caring for children, operatins cpmputets, etc. Part of the reason they are -not - 
drowned in self-contemptr. is probably to be found In the" fact that they compare , 
their achilvements with their committed, not their ideali?:ed, images, and do nor. 
necessarily fall short. . 

' ' f 
Both the .coBimitted and the idealized -images, then, cpnstitute parts of the 

self-concept, parts of the indi^id^al';? thoughts, and feelings wJ^th reference 

to himself as an object. Much of human striving 1? based on the i individual's 

effort to convert himself into on? pf i:he pictures. Both are .portrait 'paintings - 

.'■.■■„ . ■ ' . 1 

reflecting not reality but visions in the mind of the artist. 

Irrtet laced with the issue of- what, we wish to be is that of what we feel we 

' should be-. For lack'^f a%re satisfactory term, one might call it the "moral 
Image," despite its inexact totnotations . Each person composes for himself an 
implicit book of rules tha;t he must follow., a set of standards he must meet. 
This prbcess is immanent in the development of the. self as object. In the words 
of Sljmnel (p. 99): "Morality develops in the individual through a second sutject 

• that confronts him in 'himself. By means of the- same split through a second 
subject that" confronts him in himself. By means of the same split through which 
the eye says to itself 'I am' — confronting itself, as a knowing subject, with 

■, it«elf as a knotm object - it also say's to itself 'I ought to.'", The relation 
'Of 'two sul^jects. that appears as an imperative is repeated within the ledividual 
himself by virtue of the fundamental capacity of our mind to place itself in 
contrast to Itself, and to view and treat itself as if It were somebody else." 



J .In this process we can observe an alrfost pristine expression of what the - , 
existentialists refer to as self-objectif icatlpn (Tiryakian) — the individual 
standing outside ftdmself, viex7ing himself as an object,, passing judgment on what 

he sees, molding the object into a certain shape, steering it in ^ certain - 

* ■ . ■ J 

^ . direfction. We are aware of this bifurcation of the self In ref err^rng' to someone, 

as him "own worst taskmaster" or as a person who. "pushes himself" too bird • The 

imagery. of someone "pushing himself" is as curious as it 'is apropos: the 

individual driving, shaping, directing the self in accord with what it should, be.^ 

This concept, incidentally, encompasses a great deal more than the superego. 

I think research in this area of the desired self has been extremely limited 
... . '.'^ • 

and, indeed, generally unsatisfactory. Despite the Importance and, diideed*, ^ 

fascination of this' topic, it remains largely overlooked both by psychologisLs 
and sociologists; We still know little; ^out the social determination of the 
fantasy life. -~ t ' - _ ' 

It . may strike you at this point that I am indulging In the academic 
practice of spinning out gratuitous .distinctions, distincHlons making little 
\ contact with the phenomenal reality of people. Tliaf'ithis is not the case is 

evidenced by the fact that even realtively Immature minds grasp these distinctions^ 
easily. In our Baltimore study, for example, Roberta Simmons and 'I asked^these 
school children and adolescents: 'How rich do you want to be;when you grow up" ^ 
Very rich ^ pretty rich, a;v little rich, or hot .rich." Among those saying that 

they wanted to "be pretty rich or very rich, we then ask^d: "Now do you really 

^" ' ... - ^ . ■ - , ' ' ' • - ■• 

liifeut>tiQ: be pretty rich pr very rich or is it just a nice idea?" It was apparent 

frofc the earnest 'head-nodding of -^those Who said they really did, or the rather 

abashed smiles of those who said ipOt it was just a nice idea that * e^en young 

/children clearly recognized the distinction between a playful fantasy, pleasurable 

. . ■ ■ ' , V ■ ■ ■ • ■ , . ... ' . ■■. 

to contemplate, and a serious commitment to a desired self. Thie Significance of 
this distinction for the individual's emotional state as* well as for h±s social 
behavior seems^ apparent* ^ > 
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" Let~^re turn, finally, to the question of the social or presenting self," a 

Urge tVplcmuch discussed but little researched. That we are,aware of ourseNes • 

* ■ ' ■ ' • ' ■ ' . . ■ :• 

•as actors in social situatioiis; that the selves we present to .others do not 

•- . • ■ - i. -\ ] , . ■ ■ ■ ■ *■ • . 

necessarily correspond to the selves we believe to be true --these are • . 

sociological dictk. This fact is most evident to.us, of course, when the self 
we attempt to present fails; such failure is evident under conditions of 
embarrassment, or x^hen we are disconcerted that bthetd see through jis or fail'to / 
take us /at our face lvalue. : , ^ . i 1 ^ • , 

The presenting self is the person we seiek to appear in- the eyes of others. 
In his mind's eye, the indi^.dual develot)s a picture of how he would like to.act, 
the: role, he would like tb play., in social interaction. This presenting self, it 
should- be noted i is not t^e same in all situations. 'As James (294) observed, 
"Many a youth who is demure enough before his parents and teachers, swears and 
swaggers like a pllrate among his 'tough' young friends. We do not show, ourselves 
to our children as to our club- companions, to our customers as to/the laborers ^ 
we employ,, to our own masters and employers as to our intimate friends. If may 
be a. perfectly harmonious division of labor, as where one tender to his children 
•-is stern to the soj-diers or prisoners under his command." Impiicitly, th^, we 
are always engaged in "impression management," as Gdf fman made clear, governing, 
guiding and controlling our orm actions, acting in accordance with the type of ' 
person we wish; to appear iji , the social situation. " ^ 

Why do people "put on an act" rather .th^n simply "being themsfelves"? . 
Although some writers attribute this propensity -.o individual psychopatho^ogy, 
the disposition is more fundamental for it Is universal a^d unceasing. Th4re ' ... 
'are several reasons for such behavlorC One' of the most fundamental is . the motive 
" to protect- and enhance the self. Since we tend to see ourselves through the eyes 
of others, we want th^ to vleW us as. we would view ouFselv6s ~ favorably, and 
as a certain type of person* 23 • ' 
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From the cocktail-party bori-vlvant w'hQ>^attempt9 to dazzle ^the assembly with his 

■ . *. ■ "'' 

wit, the adolescent striving mightily to entertain his Sate, the conspicuous ^ 

*■ , ■ • _ • ' 

consumer attempting to impress others with hifi pecuniary strength, to the 

pathological highjacker or political assassin' who is motivated by the desire for 

public notoriety . in the presg, the motivation is the same to .act publicly in 

such a way as to make ascertain impression on the minds of others. ' 

This idea, of course, is not new, different aspi^cts being reflected, in James' 

^ social self, Linton's social roles, Cooley*s looking-glass >self, Mead*s interac^n 
process, and Goffman*s pre^entiWg self. Indeed, long before Gof^iaan was taking tea 
with the Shetland Islanders, Jacob Moreno was actively running psychodrama and 
aociodrama groups demonstrating in the most vivid possible way our intentional 

' sBlfrpresentatioris in accordance .with private ends or in conformity with social 

• norms. 

The presenting self, then, originates in the individual's phenomenal field. 
How we apt, wish to act, and attempt to \aat; is essentially under our control. 
Such a presenting self is inconceivable in the absence of the ability to stand 
outside oneself and^ to view onesel^ as an object, to make decisions about that 
object, and to carry out those decisions In spe^h and actibn. To some extent, 
every man is his own. puppet master. Our musculature submits to the authority 
, of our minds, ^pur behavior is, guided, directed, axid ccntrqlled by the selvesf we 
VTlsh to appear in the eyes of others and, through reflected appraisals,* rn our 

own. , ' , • ^ ^ • 

Despite the general ^^waren^ss -of the idea, then, 'it '::s surprising how -little 
systematic research has been given to questions of how and why the individual 
attempts to' present a certain self to others* and how well ;he believes he has 
succeeded. Equally Important: is the exte,nt , to to which stufi^nts of the self-concept 
overlooking the distinction between the presenting and extant self, are deceived by 
appearances, confusing self-deprecatory or obsequious behavior with low. feelings 

ErJc ^ 24 ; ' . ' ^ „ 



For example, in her ^classic studies of Barnard girls in the i;ate forties,^ 
Mirra Komarovsky demonstrated how thse gifls often atted flighty and scatter- 

brained with their dates, misspelling words, demonstrating gross flaws in logic, 
^ga;zing in rapture at the power of/ their date* s intellect atrd incisiveness of wit. 

But it i9 crystal clear from Komarovsky 's interviews that these girls did not* 

consider themselves intellectually inferior; on the contrary, they Qdnsidered 

■ ' *•* ' 

themselves smart ^nouglt to manipulate their dates as they pleased in order to 
gain their ends, ^yhich, given the value system of the ""time, was marriage. 

Similarly, when Davis, Gardner, and Gardner dascril?e*d how blacks in the 
Deep SoiA:h Tffere.pften obliged to adopt the role of the clown In relation to the 
dominant white, it was plain tfiat he Was doing so on the pragmatit grounds 6f his 
own 'powerlessness and because of the dictates of his own value system • — if you - 
wanted to get something, you Had to act that way not because he attributed 
any moral or intellectual sut>erioVlty to the white". ; Though publicly lii\miliatcd, 

':hfs black's inward attitude toward rthe white was one of contempt. So it probably 

■''■*'■ * ' * 

yas with the stereotypical fawning Jew in the popt-enlightenment period in Europe 
One Is easily misled if one confuses the presenting self with the extant self- 
concept,' v . 

Time limitations prevent me from mentioning certain other important aspects 
of the self-concept neglected in systematic research* Furthenniore, it 1,^ not 
possible to discuss taany of the wide range of social influences on the self- 
concept which have remained largely unexamined. 'With all our obeisance to 
George Herbert Mead and Harry Stack Sullivan, we have alctually given relatively 
little attention to which others actually are significant, to people, and why; ' 
and with all our deference to Emlle Durkheim, we have overwhelmingly ignored the. 
Influence of I m mediate social contexts for self-concept formation. 1 While I have 
today focused on neglected aspects of the self-concept, a parallel paper on 
".aglactcd social determinants of the self-concept would not be amiss. 



Ais sociologists, of course, we are Interested In un^lerstandlng how social 

• : • • • . ' ' ' : 

Interaction, culture, and social structure dpntrlbute to. self-concept formatlo]!^ 
and hov the self-concept. In turn, Influences behavior In vario\^ Institutional " 
areas. In, this area, I suggest, v/e have erred partlcjularly In our widespread 
tendency to view the human animal as a lump of clay, a' social sponge\blottlng up* 
"the social forces Impinging on him and spraying them forth as psychological ^ 
behavioral consequences, rather thto as an active, selective participant In die 
entire process; For example, oyer the past decade we have heard much about the . ' 
process of labeling. v Most -such discussions Imply that the labeled Individual, 
through the process of reflected appraisals. Internalizes the general social 
definition assigned to him by society. .Overlooked In such discussions, however, 
is the fact that the process of social labeliutS^is accompanied by an active and 
incessant: process of re^ labeling designed to strip the label of its pejorative 
connotations.' Morons, subnormals, or mental retardates are re-labelled ^ 

exceptional. children," lunatics are converted to mental patients, or' described" 
as "sick," insane asylums become mental hospitals, deaf become hard of hearing, 
Negroes become blacks, Indians become native Americans, queers become, gays, 
bastards become illegitimate, and when this term loses its moral neutrality, out- " 
of-wedlock children, or, when this"' doesn't work, OW's, garbage collectors become 
sanitary engineers, bookies become turf accountants, arid "so on. The nouns of / 
social identity are generally, as prone to social evaluation as the adjectives, as 
evidenced by the*^ considerable ingenuity exercised to re^label the abjured ' 
categories. 

All this is nothing new for, as Thomas llobbes long ago noted,' "...men give 
different names to one and the sam'^ thing, from the difference of their own passions: 
as they approve a private opinion, call it oolnlon; but they that mislike it, 
heresy: and yet heresy signifies no more than private opljilon'; but has only'. a 
grieatex tincture of choler," 26 
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The self-concept, viewed as the totality of the individual's thoughts and 
feelings with reference to himself as an objo.ct, is thus a subject of scope and 
import:ance. In centering our attention so heavily on self-esteem, we have 
neglected large, almost uncharted areas of this realm; I have mentioned several 
of these tdday and would mention more, had I the time. My point, of course, is 
not to suggest'that self-esteem is unimportant, which it is not; indeed, if I 
were obliged to re^^lct myself to a single aspect of the self-concept, it would 
lirobably be that. NorNdo I mean to suggest that we should study other aspects of 

the self-concept because, like Mount Everest, they are there, but for more 

-\ 

specific reasons. 

The first is to help resolve certain issues that currently afflict research 
cohcluslons. It is not unusual to find researchers reaching conclusions Sbout 
global self-esteam when their evidence refers to specific^ elements of the self- 
concept — evaluation of such membership erotips as race, religion, ethnic groups, 
assessment of one's academic ability, and so on. Others use the terms sal€-«»steeii. 
when they actually have in mind such ideas as self-confidence or the sense of 
■ control over one's destiny. Thus, debates are common whether boys and girls, 
blacks and whites, higher and lower classes differ in these respects. In rtany ' 
cases, I believe, the disputants are really talking past one another because they 
are referriiig to different issues. Even if it is shown that the self-esteeii of 
such groups differ little, this does not mean that the self-concepts do'not difter. 
For example, several years ago, two investigators published a volume in the 
Rose Monograph Series focusing almost exclusively on the self-esteem of b^ack and .. 
white school chilSren and yet almost totally ignored numerous other aspects, | 
"elements, or dimensions of the self-concepts by which the races might differ. Eacjh 
investigator hgs since agreed to blame this oversight on the other. It may be haxjd 
for this audience to believe that' sucl. conceptual blindness and narrowness of j 
vdsion: still obtain in our. field, but I can assure' you 1^ in true. i 



LeVme now suc^^est a second reason for taking Recount of these neglected « 
aspects of the self-concept, namely, that I think we never understand self- 

esteem unless we jy) beyond self-esteen . Let me be as concrete as possible. T^at 
does the fact that someone has a low opinion of his intellif^ence or neatness or 
tact or honesty tell us about his self-esteem? Very little, unless we know 
something of his self-values — how much he cares about his intelliperice, tact, 
neatnessa etc. Vlh!^t does the fact that someone is uncertain of his ability to < 
master certain tasks tell us about his self-esteem? Very little, unless we know 
the connection between his self-confidence and his self-esteem. Vlhkt does thB 
Zact that someone is a homosexual, mental patient, delinquent or member of anothet 
stigmatized social status tell us about his self-esteem? Very little, unless we 
know whether he has Qommitted hims^elf to that status or continues to struggle 
against it. IJhat does the fact that certain minority group members absorb the 
general negative attitudes of the broader societjy toward their proups tell us about 
their self-esteem? Very little, unless we know how central or peripheral to the 
self this' particular ego-extension is. I-Jhat does the fact that someone wishes 
to be President or Babe Ruth or Albert Einstein tell us about self-esteem? Very 
little, unless v;e know whether these are playful fantasies »or serious commitments, 
whether they are, in Piaget'^; words, pour le vrai^pour s'amuser . Or V7hat can we 
tell about the self-esteem of people who are subordinate, inferior, or self- 
denigrating in relation to those who hava tho power to satisfy or frustrate tbeir^.^ 
values? Very little, unless v/e know the iBXtent to which the presenting self 
corresponds to the extant self. , - 

• . Although 05 years have elapsed since William James presented^to the world 
his dazzling insights into the self-concept, I sincerely believe that we have 
scarcely scratched the surface of this comolex but fascinating topic. , I attribute 
this result in important part to our disinclination to go "beyond self-esteem,'* 
thus leaving large areas of the self^concept unexplored. , 



I do not mean, of course, that" we should fill in" gaps just for the sake of filling 
in gaps, l.eA to satisfy our. compulsive needs for intellectual neatness. I am 
suggesting rather that our understanding of human motives, emotions, cognitive 
processes, and behavior would be appreciably enhanced by such knowledge. The 
self-concept is important to everyone, and in a wide variety of ways. Whether 
a high school student will apply for college will depend not so much on how 
intelligent he is as on how intelligent he thinks he is. Whether a person will 
undertake a difficult task will depend not s a much on his actual skill or ability 
in the area as on his assumption regarding his skill or ability. (Whether he 
will succeed or fail, of course, depends on the actual self more than on the 
self-image.) Someone who sees himself 'as refined and aesthetic is likely to 
devote his leisure hours to the fine or lively arts, to the cultivation of tastes 
in food, art, music, Mesign and so on. A person who prided himself on being (J 
"realistic" may be cynical of political figures, watch hi^artners like a h^k, 
search for evil and venality in human trensactions. The choice of a;i occupation, 
as well ag^ the Jevel of occupational aspiration, is likely to be influenced by the 
picture that the individual has of himself. 'And so on into every area of life, 
into family .relationships, political behavior, leisure and recreation activity, 
and so on. As far as I' can judge, thero is simply nS* aspect of social life and 
activity into which the self-concept doeL^ not enter either implicitly or 

explicitly. But we Wu never gain a true appreciation of the significance of the 
self-concept in these areas until we go beyond, indeed far beyond, self-esteem. 



